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. reasonable charge... 
Inclosed is the official registration list 
for our twenty-eight delegates to the CSPA 
Convention with a check for $14, the balance 
due on the fee of $154 for these delegates. 
A check for $140 reached you last week. 
I regret the inconvenience to you of the 
two payments but I was, at the time of my 
first letter, unaware that the fee is $5.50. 
It is still a very reasonable charge for all 
that the Convention gives—M.V., Conn. 
The attitude expressed is what we 
have heard from a great many mem- 
bers of the Association. There has 
been no objection to the 50 cent 
increase over the 1947 delegates regis- 
tration fee except from one group 
which raised objection to all the CSPA 
fees. The Association has made it a 
point to assess for its work only what 
is actually required in order to meet 
the 12-month overhead for the main- 
tenance of the service on the level de- 
sired by the membership. As the mem- 
bership knows, also, such matters are 
decided by the Advisory Board and 
only after a careful study of all the 
facts and figures. The Association is 
deeply grateful for the confidence and 
support of the membership. 
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. rendering excellent service .. . 


May I thank you for your kindness in 
accepting our magazine in spite of my in- 
voluntary delay in submitting it. I sin- 
cerely believe the Association is rendering 
an excellent service to the country in plac- 
ing before the American youth standards 
of initiative, dependability and school spirit. 


—S. A, N. Y. 


CORRECTION 


Through error, we listed Miss Verda 
Evans as Adviser to the John Adams Jour- 
nal, John Adams High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio, instead of her able and gracious suc- 
cessor, Miss Virginia Follin, when we gave 
credit for the Editorials selected for the Feb- 
ruary Review. Miss Evans had been iden- 
tified for so long with the Journal that her 
name and that of the paper were almost 
synonymous. To Miss Follin we extend our 
wishes for a long and successful career in 


that important post. 






Letters from the Members... 





Coming... 


6 March—Pennsylvania School Press As- 
sociation, meeting of the Executive Board, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

11-13 March—24th Annual Convention, 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, N. Y. 

22-23 April—South Carolina Scholastic 
Press Association Convention, High School, 
Greenville, South Carolina. 

23-4 April—New Mexico High School 
Press Association Convention, Highland 
University, Los Vegas, New Mexico. 

30 April—l1 May—Southern Interschol- 
astic Press Association Convention, Wash- 
ington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 

15-7 May—Montana Interscholastic Edi- 
torial Association, Montana State Univer- 
sity, Missoula, Montana. 

May (date not determined) — Georgia 
Scholastic Press Association Convention, 
University of Georgia, Athlens, Ga. 

5 June—Elementary Press Association of 
Chicago, Annual Luncheon, Wedgewood 
Room, Marshall Field’s, Chicago, III. 

Unscheduled — Kentucky High School 
Press Association, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 

Being reorganized—Alabama Scholastic 
Press Association, University of Alabama, 
University, Alabama. 
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THE COVER 


For the plate illustrating a phase of school 
work and providing an appropriate picture 
for the annual we are indebted to the Ad- 
viser and staff of the 1947 Hughes, Hughes 
High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


EARLY MORNING 
By Priscilla Loring 

Morning clouds, their level tops touched 

With the light of the coming day, 

Lie in the valleys like the last of spring 
snows, 

That in hidden hollows escape the sun’s 
warmth 

And stay beyond their time. 


On the open hill top 
The frosty grass gathers the light 
And changes to a field of silver feathers. 


The air is chill—the shadows long. 
A fox barks in some distant thicket, 
Then two swallows dip across the sky, wildly. 


Slowly the noise and motion of the day 
Catch up with its light 
And together they march forward. 


Miss Marion Warren, Adviser to the 
Spot-Light, published monthly by the stu- 
dents of the East Durham Junior High 
School, Durham, N.C., writes that the item 
below from the editorial page of the paper 


was one which pleased their readers most. 


A BABY I KNOW 


Have you ever watched a very unusual 
baby play? You must have because nearly 
all babies are unusual in some respects. The 
baby I am to tell about is mischievous, play- 
ful, very cute, and sometimes downright 
hateful. Like all babies, he has a burning 
curiosity that keeps him in trouble nearly 
And, like all babies, he has 
such a lovable character that punishing him 
is almost impossible. This baby is very 
Climbing the curtains, 


all the time. 


agile for his age. 
jumping from table to chair is his special 
feat, which he performs for only his inti- 
mate friends. His anger is something ter- 
rible to witness. He has an uncontrolable 
temper which he displays at a moment's 
notice. But he will soon put away his 
childish ways, I think, and adopt the ways 
of an adult. You see, a baby cat grows 
rapidly. 
Donnie Cates, 9th Gr, 
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The School Paper Works for World Peace 


T was back in 1917-18-19, the pe- 
I riod of the First World War, that 

Professor Stephen Duggan, of 
the College of the City of New York, 
conceived the idea that the cause of 
World Peace might best be promoted 
through educational and cultural ex- 
change and the developmnt of mutually 
helpful relations between educational 
institutions in the United States and 
those in other countries. 


Accordingly, he drew up plans for 
a proposed “Institute of International 
Education.” The late Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, then president of Co- 
lumbia University and Director of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, approved these plans in 1918, 
funds were appropriated, and in 1919 
the Institute began functioning. 


The basis of the Institute plan was 
Reciprocal Exchange of Students be- 
tween countries. 


The first regular Student Exchange 
was set up in 1922 with Czechoslovakia, 
and was so successful that similar Ex- 
changes were soon set up with Austria, 
France, Germany, Hungary, Italy, 
Spain, Switzerland, and the Latin- 
American countries. 

Exchanges under the Institute plan 
were all on the higher educational level. 
Candidates seeking an opportunity for 
advanced study in foreign countries 
were required to have an A.B. degree, 
a working knowledge of the language 
of the country in which work was to 
be done, high scholastic standing, good 
health, personality and character. Nomi- 
nated by their own colleges and uni- 
versities, they were still further screened 
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By C. S. MITCHELL 


Adviser, The Polygon 


Poly Prep Country Day School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


by committees of educators for the 
various foreign exchanges. 

In the years since its inception the 
Institute has brought to the United 
States 6000 students from foreign coun- 
tries, and placed 2,500 Americans in 
school abroad. This year’s (1947) 
crop alone includes 500 from Turkey, 
187 of Egypt, 100 each from Iran and 
Irac, 70 from Ethiopia, in addition to 
thousands from the larger European 
and Asiatic countries. All told, 15,000 
foreign students are now pursuing their 
studies in this country at the foreign 
level; and while the War has cut down 
the opportunities for Americans study- 
ino abroad, the Institute estimates the 
number at over 1000, placed in France, 
Czechoslovakia, Italy, Switzerland, and 
South America. 

Participating in the program of the 
Inst'tute are such institutions as the 
University of Stockholm, the Univer- 
sity of Paris; the University of Perugia, 
Italy; the Uvniversities of Geneva, 
Zurich, Lausanne, Berne, and Basel in 
Switzerland—and in the United States 
such universities as Columbia, Yale, 
Harvard, Princeton, Dartmouth, Johns 
Hopkins, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, 
Sweet Briar, Radcliffe, Wellesley, and 
the Juillard Institute of Music Art, 
in addition to many engineering and 
technical schools. 

Results can best be estimated by the 
testimony of the Exchange Students 
themselves. 

A South American said, “Down in 
South America we live in our own 
countries, isolated within our own 
boundaries, thinking in terms of our 


own national problems, without even 
caring to turn our eyes to our nearest 
neighbors. Here in the United States 
we are awakened for the first time 
to the Consciousness of the Continent.” 

Another said, “The Institute is a 
weaver binding the separated nations 
into a fabric. We students are the 
shuttles, the thread carriers, which 
travel back and forth interweaving our 
threads with those of others. In pe- 
riods of future stress, these threads will 
make the fabric hold.” 

During the War years the Institute 
continued to bring students and edu- 
cators to the United States, arranged 
field trips, acquired information for 
planning relief and rehabilitation pro- 
grams, aided in the selection of per- 
sonnel for overseas jobs, cooperated 
closely with the Dept. of State, pro- 
moted the education here of students 
who will be future government officials, 
economists and educators in the coun- 
tries from which they come. 

So successful and important has the 
work of this Institute become that 
Congress passed the Fulbright bill, set- 
ting aside up to $20,000,000 for edu- 
cational exchanges with any countries 
buying surplus property, $1,000,000 of 
which can be spent each year in each 
country where such an agreement is 
made. 

Four types of educational activities 
are authorized by this bill: 

1. American students may be given 
grants for transportation and education 
and research in foreign countries. 

2. American professors may be given 
grants to lecture in foreign institutions. 
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3. Foreign students may be given 
grants to study at American institu- 
tions abroad, such as the American col- 
leges in Beirut and Istanbul. 

4. Foreign students may be given 
funds for transportation and study at 
American universities. 

While the work of the Institute be- 
ban on the College level back at the 
time of World War I, it has only been 
since World War II that we have come 
to realize that the need of the World 
for international and interracial under- 
standing and goodwill can best be met 
at a lower level. Youth has no in- 
herent national, racial, or religious 
prejudices. These come in the maturer 
years, and can be largely prevented by 
the establishment of early, intimate 
contacts. Why not then start break- 
ing down the barriers of nationalism 
and racialism in our secondary and 
high schools? 

The plight of many schools in the 
devastated, war-torn areas, many edu- 
cators feel, offers this opportunity. 

Several organizations have been 


formed and are now functioning in 
this country, all aiming at the establish- 
ment of warm, friendly relations be- 
tween the school-age boys and girls of 
all the World. Among them are the 
Save The Children Federation, Inc., the 
American Friends Service Committee, 
and the Overseas Schools Committee. 
The latter organization, headed by Al- 
fred E. Stearns, former headmaster of 
the Phillips Andover Academy, operat- 
ing from 8 Beacon Street, Boston, sug- 
gests a program which I believe every 
high school paper in the country should 
get behind. 


The Overseas Schools Committee 
suggests an affiliation between American 
schools and schools of similar type and 
age groups abroad. It asks no finan- 
cial assistance, but suggests the build- 
ing of Good Will through a Get- 
Acquainted With Each Other Program. 


It aims to develop human relation- 
ships to an extent which may later lead 
to exchange, first, of letters, then of 
students, then of teachers, and even- 
tually, to build up among the youth of 
the present day a spirit of friendship 
and understanding that, in the maturer 
years of these boys and girls, will make 
strongly for international cooperation 
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and good will. 

Many schools are already participat- 
ing in the programs of one or the other 
of these organizations. Among them 
are the Choate School, Culver Military 
Academy, Deerfield Academy, Hotch- 
kiss, Kent, Lawrenceville, Mercersburg, 
the Northfield Schools, Andover, Exe- 
ter, Poly Prep, St. Paul’s, Taft, and 
many others. 

Some schools have made donations 
to devastated schools, others have 
“adopted” war orphans for whose re- 
habilitation and education they have 
made themselves financially responsible, 
others have arranged for an exchange 
of letters between members of the stu- 
dent body— 

But to date none have attempted to 
publicize these admirable efforts 
through the school press. 

What can the school newspaper do 
to further this program designed to 
make world peace possible? 

First I would suggest an active edi- 
torial drive to have your school join 
one of these organizations, and secure 
an affiliate school in France, Holland 
or Italy—the three countries to which 
we are at the moment limited. 

Second, I would suggest a series of 
feature articles on these organizations 
and their objectives to familiarize your 
student bodies with what is going on 
in the student world. 

Third, I would suggest an exchange 
of student publications not only with 
affiliate schools, but with schools every- 
where that English is studied. What 
more interesting as an assignment than 
for the French boy to puzzle out your 
English idioms, or for you to puzzle out 
his—if he has a publication. 

Fourth, I suggest publication of let- 
ters from exchange students in the 
affiliated schools, to give your stu- 
dents a picture of the life, interests, 
and minds of the students in other 
parts of the world. 

Fifth, a series of feature articles on 
such topics as: 

Curricula of foreign schools 
Sports of foreign schools 
The school day in France, or Hol- 
land, or Italy 
Teaching Methods 
College Requirements 
Extra-Curricular Activities 


Vacation Interests 
Sixth, get interviews, in person when 
possible, by letter if necessary, on 
The foreign schoolboy’s conception 
of the United States. 
The foreign schoolboy’s tastes in 
books, plays, music, movies, etc. 

Seventh, run articles on what other 
schools in the United States are doing 
in support of these Get Acquainted 
programs. 

Eighth—run pictures of your affiliate 
school, its personnel, its organizations, 
to give visual background for your 
stories. 

This is a NEW IDEA, and there 
are many practical difficulties to work- 
ing it out. But it presents a new and 
fresh source of material for the student 
journalist, a new reader interest, a 
broadening of horizons, and an oppor- 
tunity for the school press to play a 
real part in the most important move- 
ment in the world today—the DRIVE 
for WORLD PEACE. It is a chal- 
lenge that I believe school editors will 
be courageous enough to accept, and 
resourceful enough to meet. 


‘Fundamentals of Mimeograph 
Stencil Duplication’ 


Advisers and staffs of duplicated publi- 
cations should add to their reference li- 
braries this invaluable guide to the produc- 
tion of their papers. Much of the infor- 
mation it contains is known to the experi- 
enced Advisers but they have acquired it 
the long, hard way. For the beginner it 
can be said only that without it the way 
is just as tortuous as it has been for those 
who have preceded them. 

Written in simple, straightforward lan- 
guage by Dr. Peter L. Agnew of New York 
University, it has the added feature of il- 
lustrations to cover every process and sug- 
gestion conveyed by the text. It is a superb 
job of duplication and is bound in stiff 
paper covers with plastic hinges. 

The mystery is why this book was not 
published sooner by the A. B. Dick Com- 
pany for they have been barraged for years 
by the CSPA to do something for the po- 
tent, long-range business bound up in the 
immediacy of the school press field and in 
the futurity of the occupations and pro- 
fessions with which the editors eventually 


are associated. 
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ODAY’S teenagers are shaping to- 
i morrow’s world. What these young 

people in every country think and 
talk about casts a shadow of things to 
come. Their thoughts on international af- 
fairs and racial problems are, to a degree, 
mirrored in their school publications. True 
not all school papers have that “new look”, 
but leading publications throughout the 
country reveal an awakening of our youth 
to important world problems. They are be- 
coming worldminded. 

On the “responsibilities of the Atomic 
Age”, Robert Risch of the Bay View High 
School, Milwaukee, wrote the following edi- 
torial: 


Ov world or no world—with this trite 

axiom of the day in mind, Americans 
recently observed Education Week, dedi- 
cated to the promotion of brotherhood, tol- 
erance, and good citizenship. Programs 
were planned with the hope of educating to 
avoid war, to prevent the next generation 
from perishing in an atomic tragedy. 

But tolerance and good citizenship have 
not been conceived for us alone; our parents 
heard the same pleas: “Love thy neighbor”; 
“Remember, citizenship is a privilege and a 
responsibility.” The fact that those pleas 
to a large degree fell on deaf ears is ob- 
vious. For the first time in our history, 
two World Wars, involving most of the 
human race, have been fought in a period 
of less than a half a century. 

This latest was, luckily, victorious for us 
in a material sense, but beyond that we 
have gained little. Post-war investigations 
have revealed that many war _ industries 
were steeped in corruption. Evidence mounts 
that political integrity has been and is a 


Crime of all kinds has in- 


Many brilliant careers were in- 


tare virtue. 
creased, 
terrupted by war or ended on gold star 
memorials. A revolutionary new power has 
been used as a destructive force. 

The past war came close to annihilating 
civilization in half the world. An already 
outmoded atom bomb destroyed a city, and 
one trembles to think what a rocket powered 
fleet of bombers may do in the perhaps not 
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Today’s Youth Becomes Worldminded 


By GLORIA K. SCHMITT 


Pulaski High School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


too distant future! We must constantly be 
aware that we are living in the Atomic Age, 
and war might set off a chain of nuclear de- 
struction. Civilization cannot afford to run 


the risk of that next war. 


There there were deaf ears before, there 
must be a will for peace now. Tolerance, 
brotherhood, and mutual understanding of 
one another’s problems must work, or we 
are doomed. 


—By Robert Risch, Bay View 
eV there is still much prog- 


ress to be desired, there has been 
noticeable among the young a greater racial 
tolerance. For example the feeling evidenced 
by an honor white student as revealed in 
her editorial written for the NSPA Con- 


vention paper: 


“I am brown. 

As brown as autumn leaves; 

I am brown because God made me so; 

He must have loved me though, 

For it took time to make the dye 

Then wait for me to dry. 

I am not one who idly grieves. 

Thanks, God, for me and the autumn 
leaves.” 


—Oralee Harris, Hot Springs, Ark. 


W ITH these simple words a young high 
school graduate reveals the signifi- 
cance and beauty of her creation. She is a 
Negro, but there is no hatred in her heart 
for the Whites, merely amazement at their 
narrowness. “Of course,” she says, “there 
are wicked Negroes, but are there no wicked 
Whites? Is it the 
color that does it? Or is it perhaps ad- 
vantages? Or?” That is the question. The 
answer rests in understanding—an under- 


Are they all perfect? 


standing of the social equality of all men. 
The beautiful privilege of promoting this 
understanding has been granted to every 
student publication. The future of the world 
depends on the generation of this twentieth 
assemblage of NSPA members—these jour- 


nalists of today, for we know the powerful 


influence of the school press upon the thirty 


That 


million school children of America. 





power was revealed through the response of 
the nation’s school children to the demands 
of the war effort. The scholastic press can 
do much through features, interviews, edi- 
torials, classroom essays, and poems to pro- 
mote understanding. 

An effective step will have been made 
when the press aids in the realization that 
the fundamental law of the relationship be- 
tween men rests on the principle of recog- 
nition and respect for all men regardless of 
race, for “God . . . hath made of one 
blood all nations of men.”—Acts 17:16. 

—By Joanne Lindemann, The Scroll 
Washington High School 


% CHOOL papers should build friendships 

and sell the school to its reading public. 
The paper is, as it were, the school’s shadow 
and reaches farther than the school itself. 

Into worthwhile papers should go such 
things as build for peace, and understanding 
of those of other creeds and color. Student 
editors may well ask themselves, “Will this 
story promote racial tolerance?” “Will this 
item sow seeds of goodwill or hatred?” 
“Will this story hurt anyone’s feelings or 
reputation?” “Does it do something for 
the school?” 

Especially does the editorial page reflect 
school attitudes. If the page consists of 
dehydrated editorials, syndicated jokes and 
cartoons, it will do little for school or 
readers. 

Friendships within the school should be 
fostered. In order to accomplish this the 
staff could do the following: 

1. Play up student accomplishments as 
Give 


students a feeling of success, not defeat. 


well as those of faculty members. 


2. Feature students and teachers who 
win medals, honorable mention, or dis- 
tinguish themselves in worthwhile activities, 
whether it be scholastic attainment, physical 
prowess or a chess championship. Play up 
unusual hobbies too. 

Little do we realize what recognition of 
some lad’s best efforts may do for his 
morale, or what amibtions it may inspire. 
One day when I was being given a medical 
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THE SCHOOL PRESS AND 
INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


It was not until after World War I that the school press of the 








world began to come into its own. Between the two wars, by sheer 
weight of numbers, it had become a powerful instrument of student 
expression. With the coming of World War II, in their efforts to 
reach all the people of the country, those who took the leadership 
in the prosecution of the war effort, and who may have been un- 
familiar with its influence through a lack of understanding of its 
position or intimacy with its scope and coverage, found it in a direct 
approach to the boys and girls of the Nation and a most effective 
medium for the successful realization of their plans and ideas. 
The record of War Bond and Savings Stamps sales, the purchase 
of bombers and material, stimulation of interest in blood bank, Red 
Cross, Christmas Seal campaigns and other local activities, and the 
numerous morale building enterprises such as correspondence with 
alumni in the Armed Services and the publication of special issues 
or in mailing the paper regularly to those far from home, has be- 
come so much a part of war, school press and educational history 
that it is doubtful if its possibilities will ever again be overlooked. 
Now that their country is deeply immersed in international events, 
the editors have turned their attention to the part they may play 
in the realization of world peace and the better understanding of 
the peoples of other countries. In this issue there are three articles 
which touch upon these problems. They were not prepared espe- 
cially for this issue. Rather, they seem to represent the thought 
that is being given to the ways and means by which the student 
press, within the scope of its abilities and resources, may assist in 
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some way with the larger problems that greater interests are still 
trying to solve. 

Only a few of the ways in which this work may be carried on are 
suggested in this magazine. There are other organizations than 
those mentioned. To list every possibility would tax our limited 
facilities. These are merely suggestive. 

It is interesting to the Editor of this magazine to see these ap- 
proaches to the international point of view. In his years overseas 
as a Military Government Education officer, he was asked many 
times for information, books, magazines, newspapers, pictures, any- 
thing and everything that would let those people know what the 
real America was like. They wanted to know how this country 
worked and played and studied. They were interested in what we 
ate and what our kitchens looked like. One Viennese lad told him 
that he didn’t think he’d like to live in America. 
reason, he said, “Everything you eat comes out of cans. 
think I’d like that.” 

The fact that American schools had newspapers, magazines and 
One high official in a 
large city told your Editor, “The idea of giving children the right 


to publish newspapers is unthinkable! 


Pressed for a 


I don’t 
yearbooks was news to most Europeans. 


But that is Europe. It is a place one must take as it is and not 
as if it were a segment of America. It will be a long and slow 
process before even a small portion of our ideas of student work 
and responsibility outside the academic fields take hold. Those who 
believe they will jump at the chance to publish papers, once they 
know how, gauge the temper of the students correctly, but the 
teachers and offcials, state as well as educational, will not follow 
so readily. Political motives are ascribed to every movement and 
the idea of a publication, with all its implications, fills the average 
European official with alarm. 

Most of those who were abroad believe that the real treasure of 
Europe, and its hope for the future, is its youth. They think and 
act, play and work, like youth everywhere. They possess the same 
gifts for friendship as the young people in our own country and 
they like to do the things that boys and girls everywhere are doing. 
They are the bright spots against a gloomy and depressing back- 
ground. While they are still in school, and before the patterns 
of life become fixed for them by circumstances beyond their control, 
they are still open to suggestion. School publications will be of ex- 
citing interest to them. Even the smallest of those issued in this 
country is larger than most European professional newspapers today 
for the paper shortage is acute and government controls are 
ominously present. The fact that young Americans are permitted 
to organize, write, publish and carry on the business of newspaper, 
magazines and yearbooks fill the European boys and girls with in- 
credulous amazement. 

Just how much the school press movement has contributed to an 
appreciation and reverence for the American principle of freedom 
of the press may never be known. Like most of our cherished insti- 
tutions, the sacrifices that made it possible are, to the vast ma- 
jority, mere paragraphs in some history book. We are so accustomed 
to it that we cannot imagine being without it. To the European 
contemporaries of the boys and girls now in our American schools, 
the reverse is true. Never having had a direct experience of their 
own with a publication they cannot imagine what the right and 
privilege to do so implies. 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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HE 24th Annual Convention of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion will live up to all expectations 

if the preliminary registration of delegates 
and the early stages of program planning 
can be considered indicative of the final 
results. 

The panels of speakers for the general, 
sectional, divisional and round table meet- 
ings are being completed and it is probable 
that nearly 200 persons will appear on the 
final program when it comes from the press. 

The Convention will be opened on Thurs- 
day afternoon in McMillin Academic 
Theatre by Capt. William E. Haskell, As- 
sistant to the President of the New York 
Herald-Tribune. The general meeting on 
Friday morning will be addressed by Mr. 
Robert Aura Smith, an authority on the 
Far East, now on the Night Foreign Desk 
of the New York Times. On Saturday 
morning, the general session having been 
resumed with the availability of adequate 
space, Dr. Henry Noble McCracken, Presi- 
dent Emeritus of Vassar College, will be 
the speaker. 


For the first time in history, a school 
press Convention will be televised. Arrange- 
ments are now being made with the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company for the tele- 
vising of portions of the gathering and 
of the recording of other portions for future 
ure over the television network. It is 
hoped a demonstration of television may 
be given before the whole Convention but 
this factor awaits the availability of a size- 
able auditorium off the Campus. 


——— foreign high school students 

now in this country as the guests of 
the New York Herald-Tribune Forum will 
be the guests of the CSPA for the Con- 
vention. One of these is the editor of a 
school magazine in England. The English 
group consists of six students, three boys 
and three girls, one of the latter coming 
from Northern Ireland. Two boys from 
Australia will be present and one each 
from Finland, Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden. 

For the early part of the week, the girls 
will be the guests of Barnard College, the 
undergraduate college for women at Co- 
lumbia. The boys will be the guests of 
Columbia College. All will be CSPA 


guests for the Convention and will mingle 






Pre-View of the 1948 Convention 


freely with the delegates from all parts of 
the United States learning things about a 
type of publications that is hardly dreamed 
about overseas. 

The party was scheduled to leave by 
plane for their respective homes on the 
7th of March following the conclusion of 
the Herald-Tribune’s Forum for which 
they are in this country. Through the 
courtesy of Miss Helen Hiatt, Director of 
that activity, permission was secured from 
their Governments so they could remain 
an additional week. They will be present 
at the Convention Luncheon and will leave 
by plane early on Sunday morning, March 
14, for overseas destinations. 


Radio Broadcasts will feature a number 
of Convention activities. Miss Dorothy 
Gordon of the New York Times Forum 
will demonstrate the organization of a 
forum on the stage of McMillin Theatre 
Friday afternoon. As soon as she whips 
her group into shape, the members of which 
will be taken from among the delegates 
present, a forum similar to that regularly 
featured by the Times will be broadcast 
from the stage over a New York station. 
Immediately following this, the NBC will 
pick up the broadcast in the same spot and 
it will go on the air from transcriptions the 
Friday evening, NBC’s 
“Junior Reporter” will include CSPA people 
only. 


following day. 


Other projects are also under con- 
sideration for the Convention. 


ON Saturday morning, Macy’s New 

York, the largest department store 
in the world, will stage a complete fashion 
show in McMillin for the benefit, particu- 
larly, of the increasing number of girls 
who are writing and developing fashion 
columns in school papers. Many of these 
columns have found they way into the 
Fashion Column Contest conducted by the 
The 
results of the 1948 Contest will be an- 


CSPA in cooperation with Macy’s. 


nounced at the concluding Luncheon on 
Saturday when the plaque will be awarded 
to the prize-winning school to keep for a 
year and the author of the winning column 
with the second and third runners up will 
be given individual prizes. 

Running through Thursday and Friday 
afternoons in both McMillin Theatre and 
the Horace Mann Auditorium will be a 
series of feature presentations closely re- 





lated to publications work. Some of these 
will be illustrated with motion pictures. 
The Rotunda of Low Library will be 
the scene of the annual exhibition of prize- 
winning newspapers and magazines and of 
the books entered in the 1947 Yearbook 
Critique and Contest. In addition there 
will be exhibit of commercial and profes- 
sional work closely allied to the general 


purposes of the Convention. 


some of 


HE Divisional 


which are reproduced elsewhere in 


programs, 


this issue, are the result of long and careful 
thought and work on the part of the spon- 
sors. These meetings are open to all dele- 
gates as are those of the general program. 
Delegates are urged to familiarize them- 
selves with the entire program and to take 
advantage of every opportunity which the 
three-day conference offers. Some unusual 
features are offered by the Divisions and 
they welcome the attendance of all who 
are interested in the speakers and their 
topics. 

Campus tours of the University are being 
organized under the direction of the Blue 
Key Society, an undergraduate honor group 
in Columbia College. A unique opportunity 
will be given to all who desire to become 
acquainted with the large and extensive 
University locale while they are the guests 
of the Association and their host, Columbia 
University. 

The facilities of the University’s Travel 
and Theatre Bureaus are being offered to 
the Convention Delegates. This will enable 
them to secure information and engage the 
services of personnel familiar with the City 
and its offerings with the least effort on 
their own part. Correspondence with these 
Bureaus is suggested in advance of the visit 


to New York. 


HE United Nations Headquarters is 

located at a distance from the City 
but those who desire to see the place which 
makes world history every day will find 
their way made easy by consulting the 
representative of that organization on the 
Campus or by telephoning the offices and 
officials whose duty it is to make their 
facilities known to all. Full instructions 
will appear in the final program. If dele- 
gations plan to reach New York before the 


(Continued on Page 15) 


Poetry of the Month... 


“Making these selections has been 
such a happy task to us of the Arbutus 
staff! We thank you for the lovely 
knowledge of young minds it has 
brought us,” writes Sister Anna Mer- 
cedes of Cathedral High School, New 
York City, who, with the staff of her 
publication, selected the poems for this 
issue of the Review. We, in turn, thank 
them for their efforts and are happy 
in knowing that what has given us such 
pleasure was also a pleasure for them. 


THOUGHT 
Joe Davis 
Thought 
Steals restlessly within me, 
Gathering pressure 
As a storm. 
I move 
As one seeking shelter; 
And deep within, 
An idea is born. 
Pen and Ink 
Haverford High School 
Havertown, Pennsylvania 
Cee Te 
SPRING FEVER 
Charlotte Pearlman 
Come 
Sit with me 
And dream of spring. 
The champagne bubbles 
Of the air 
Will burst about us 
And spray their odors 
Into our damp faces. 
And perhaps 
A tense colt will leap again 
Down a springy slope 
In dreams. 
Jeffersonian 
Thomas Jefferson High School 
Brooklyn, New York 
ae me 
UPON THE RETURN OF 
PERSEPHONE 
Alice Basalla 
Leaving ‘neath her, vast Plutonic regions 
Rises Demeter’s lovely, radiant child 
To rouse the earth’s slumbering vegetation 
And to make it blossom like one vast flower. 
Yawning crocuses stretch their lazy limbs, 
While blades of grass weave emerald rugs 
That fair Spring may tread a velvet path, 
While listening to the paean of the winds. 


Six 


A darkened world longs for her coming, 
For she favors them with colorful displays 
Of hues that wake a throbbing rapture 
In this gray and listless world. 
DSK 
D. S. Keith Junior High School 
Altoona, Pennsylvania 
ye 
SEA FANTASIES 
Pat Briggs 
The sea beneath the April sun 
Is rippled azure blue— 
Like Virginia’s dancing frock. 


Under the gold August moon 

The sea—rich with jewelled flecks— 

Gleams like sequined dancing slippers on 
Virginia’s feet. 


On a soft October day 

The smoke-grey sea is restless as the bow 
of the violin 

Playing the Strauss Waltz to which Vir- 


ginia dances. 


Lashed by December storms, 
The sea is white-capped, cold, 
Forbidding—as the snowy night to which 
Virginia gives no thought as she is dancing. 
Bleatings 
Saint Agnes High School 
Albany, New York 
, FV 
CITY MOONS 
Joan Seelig 
Lights on top of lamp posts 
March down the street and up the hill. 
Each one equidistant from the next 
They march . . . 
Lights on top of lamp posts 
Stop at the crest of the hill. 
And I climb there, half hoping, but 
On they march 
Lights on top of lamp posts, 


two by two. 


two by two. 


Do you leave no moon-filled valleys? 
Do you spiral ’round the earth, 
Always marching . . . two by two? 
Portfolio 
W.H. Taft High School 
Bronx, New York 
a a 
YOUTH’S DESIRE 
Anne Drachman 
As the spirited fawn 
Is wont to dart through forests, 


Dark and deep 
Forboding to the innocent— 
Thus in one’s youth 
Is he wont to travel paths, 
Arduous and long 
Forbidden to the ignorant. 
The Quarterly 
Tucson Senior High School 


Tucson, Arizona 


, vv ¥ 


BRACE CASE 
Marian Whiteley 
Gone from my heart 
With fond recollection 
Is the smile that I had 


Which was far from perfection. 


Come to my lips 
Is the smile I abhor, 
Which though I try to conceal, 


Is there evermore. 


Braces may straighten 
The teeth, as they say, 
But I wish they could find 
A more flattering way. 
The Cherry and White 
The Senior High School 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania 


oT @&: 


STRANGE CHRISTMAS 
Mary Jeanne McCord 
Quietly, quietly the night 
Steals down to the horizon, 
And the desert is purple 
With the setting sun. 


One cactus, a shadow in the afterglow, 
Reflects the desert’s loneliness, 

Charged with a twilight magic 
Magnificent to behold. 


Can this be Christmas? 
But the snow, the mistletoe? 
The sleigh bells’ merry tune? 


Quietness—only a desert! 


Yet, in just such a setting 
Many centuries ago, 
In a quiet little stable 
He was born, you know! 
The Quarterly 
Tucson Senior High School 


Tucson, Arizona 
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HE theme of the 1947 Convention 
7 was a very broad one, and it put 

a great responsibility into the hands 
of the editors and staffs of school news- 
papers and school magazines, the responsi- 
bility of being “The instruments of inter- 
national understanding.” This important 
aspect of your responsibility was discussed 
at the general meetings, so now I would 
like to choose as the subject of my talk a 
small share of that larger theme and pre- 
sent to you a certain instrument, available 
to all, which you can use for furthering 
understanding between your student body 
and boys and girls living thousands of miles 
away. That instrument is your newspaper 
and theirs exchanged regularly—in other 
words, the topic of my talk is “Exchanges— 
Instruments of Understanding.” 


In each issue of our paper, The Square 
Deal of Theodore Roosevelt High School 
in New York City, we make specific use 
of our one hundred exchanges. We have 
an Exchange Editor and we allot to her 
four hundred words in each issue for her 
column on the feature page. She collects 
all the exchange newspapers as they come 
in, and she reads them carefully and makes 
selections of the interesting, important, or 
amusing items. She then combines these 
items with comments of her own into a 


column called “Exchanges from All Points.” 


Perhaps it will help you to hear the de- 
Each new Ex- 
change Editor inherits a package of cards. 
On each card is written the name of the 
publication, the name of the school and the 
address of the school. The Exchange Edi- 
tor also receives each exchange copy as it 
is delivered in the mail. These copies she 
keeps in her private files until she has made 
her selection of items to be included in her 
column. 


tails of our organization. 


After her column is written, she 
places the exchanges in a large drawer in 
tke Publications Office where they are avail- 
able to all staff members and all journalism 
students. 

Here’s how she sends her copies of the 


S;uare Deal to the schools that are on our 


Exchanges---Instruments of Understanding 


By MARIE MINUTO 


Adviser, The Square Deal 


Theodore Roosevelt High School, 
New York, N. Y. 


exchange lists. On the day that the Square 
Deal is issued, one hundred copies are set 
aside for her use. She folds each copy care- 
fully and wraps it securely. She uses a 
one and a half cent stamp for mailing, and 
by the end of the day, she has mailed the 


one hundred papers as our message to our 
one hundred friends all over the country. 


F you have established a system of ex- 

changes, how can they serve as the in- 
strument for making you understand your 
friends a thousand miles away and making 
them understand you? 


Your school newspaper is a complete and 
vital picture of your school and, in many 
cases, of your community. I would like to 
tell you how the reading of exchanges in 
our school has aided in better understand- 
ing of the many schools we have learned 
to know through reading their newspapers. 
Multiply this understanding and apprecia- 
tion of other students and other schools 
through the medium of hundreds of schools 
exchanging newspapers throughout the 
country and you have a vast and exciting 
network of ideas bringing with them knowl- 


edge, interest, and good will. 


Let us take in order some of the many 
things you can learn from reading regu- 
larly the newspapers of other schools. Each 
issue tells you what the other people are 
doing to solve their problems, have a good 
time, and produce a good newspaper. 


Fe let us see how they are solving 

their problems, whether the school 
has a population of four hundred or a 
population of four thousand, whether the 
school is situated in a quiet little town or 
on the busy and noisy streets of a great 
metropolis. It is surprising to notice how 
similar the problems are. 


Let us take the problem of student self- 


government. All schools have some system 
of student self-government. 


If you read 
their newspapers you will discover what they 
are doing. Many of their ideas can be in- 
corporated into your student organization. 
One school has a student member who works 


on the committee with the adults who run 
the school cafeteria. His suggestions about 
the likes and dislikes of young people in 
regard to food are considered by the man- 
agement of the lunchroom and, as a result, 
menus are planned nearer to the desires of 
the student. In another school, a very large 
city school, the problem of traffic was put 
into the hands of the student council officer 
and we learn how he organized a squad that 
efficiently controlled the movement of four 
thousand students through crowded halls 
and crowded stairways. He solved the prob- 
lem of his school and perhaps he could help 
you solve yours, too. By reading another 
school’s newspaper we learn how well they 
have worked out an effective student court 
system. If the news account does not give 
full enough details, you can always write 
to the school and ask for further par- 
ticulars. 

Then we have the ever present problem 
of campaigning and fund raising. In these 
fields there are never too many ideas, and 
your exchange newspapers are a gold mine 
of wonderful suggestions. One school pre- 
sented a Variety Show of talented singers, 
dancers and comedians with admission by 
one article of warm clothing. They sent 
thousands of garments to the “Save the 
Children Federation.” 

In other schools, there are fines imposed 
for the minor sins of omission prevalent 
among adolescents, such as loss of program 
cards, failure to stack cafeteria trays, loss 
of personal possessions (reclaimed by the 
payment of small sum to the school’s Lost 
and Found Department). Such money pen- 
alties, we learn, are more popular among 
students than time penalties, such as after 
school detention which definitely interferes 
with social life. 

In schools that use the “fine” system, the 
offender goes home free as air and the 
current charity fund grows. Some schools 
keep in close touch with their illustrious 
alumni (after all Tyrone Power, Frank Si- 
natra, Dinah Shore and Al Jolson are 


(Continued on Page 16) 





Editorials... Choice of the Month 


These editorials from papers spread 
across the entire country indicate a phase 
of mature thinking on subjects that touch 
upon the basic facts of life. We are 
grateful to Mr. Harry D. Benford, Adviser 
to the High Post, Latrobe, Pa., High 
School, for the time and effort he put into 
his search for student writing that would 
point the way to greater and better fields 


for our editorial writers to conquer. 


I AM YOUR HIGH SCHOOL 


I have had my eye on you since the 
first day you came to me. Emotionally 
you were younger then, unsure of yourself 
and even of me, but you are becoming 
more confident and wise. 

I singled you out and kept careful watch 
over you. As you entered my auditorium 
giggling and waving to your friends, deep 
inside you was a mixed turmoil of emotions. 
Fear and anticipation made you giddy and 
restless. As you traveled into my depths, 
enroute to your homerooms and classes, 
your feelings changed to a healthy curiosity. 
The aim in your mind was to discover my 
secrets, to get a first-hand view of what 
was making me click. 

As the days and the weeks went by, you 
began to mingle with other students. I 
was glad when they urged you to join 
some of my many clubs and organizations. 
I saw you, hesitant at first, make friends 
with the other members, and I was proud 
when you were nominated for various of- 
fices. Although you were not always vic- 
torious, you were displaying cooperation—a 
most admirable quality for every boy and 
girl to possess. I know that you viewed 
them with a real purpose in mind—to get 
the education I have to offer. I respected 


your attitude. 


I laughed at you and suffered with you 
during the various initiations, knowing that 
the excitement was giving you the thrill 
of “belonging” at last. 
undivided 


serious moments too. My gaze was fixed 


But you had my 
attention during your more 
upon you as you struggled with your new 
books and pencils and papers. 

And now by this time, I hope, you have 
accepted me as a most necessary part of 
As both of us look ahead to 


the remainder of your stay here, I want 


your life. 


us to become more friendly. May I suggest 


Eight 


a few hints that may make your school 
like happier. 

Please don’t be too ready to find fault. 
Many times the fault may be with you. 
Let’s give our classmates and teachers an 
even break so that we have the satisfaction 
of having played fairly. 

Be loyal to me, dear student; give to 
me the best that you have, and the best 


will come back to you. 
The Centralizer 
Johnstown High School 
Johnstown, Pa. 


y ft = 
YOU HELP TOO 


“You can’t have peace in America if 
there is war in Europe.” 

You’re reminded of that dozens of times. 
Radios blare it constantly, newspapers print 
it, and posters declare it. 

This sentence is the slogan of the present 
campaign for contribution of food to the 
millions of starving people abroad. Re- 
cently President Truman asked every Ameri- 
can to observe meatless Tuesdays, eggless 
and poultryless Thursdays, and to save a 
slice of bread every day. 

This is also a plea from the starving 
people, a plea and a warning. When there 
is starvation in a country, there is bound 
to be separation and turmoil which result 
in revolution. Revolution in a foreign 
country is a threat to all countries, and 
to future civilization. 

The president did not ask for a great 
sacrifice, only a slice of bread, bread that 
to a starving French girl would be manna 
from heaven. We Americans are far from 
hungry. We eat at tables laden with good 
food while millions watch hungrily, silently 
and patiently pleading. 

This campaign should start with you. 
Trays are returned in cafeteria with food 
either half eaten or untouched. Lunch 
bags are thrown away with sandwich crusts 
or half-eaten apples in them—good food 
that would be a feast for some Greek 
or British family. American families dis- 
card good leftovers thoughtlessly, while 
Polish children 
gutters for some scrap of food or garbage 
to quell tortured stomachs. 


German or scavenge in 


There is another point to this. Prices 
have risen so tremendously that any wasting 
on your part will cause a serious dent in 


the family budget. Conservation must be 


the password of the American family. 

You and your fellow Americans hold the 
key, the key which will open the door of 
a new life for these starving millions, where 
life will be pleasant, and worth living, not 
a daily chore. 


Hi-Tower Flashes 
Lincoln High School 


Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
TT Vv ¢ 
EYE FOR AN EYE! 


In the net of hate struggle the rulers of 
the world. Pushing, pulling, falling and 
rising again, they reach up endlessly toward 
the stable rim of peace that lies just be- 
yond their grasp. Each sally of panic leaves 
in its wake exhaustion, wounds, deeper, 
blinder hate. 

They had followed the signpost of “An 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.” 
Heads held high in the cause of JUSTICE, 
they had not noticed the pit yawning at 
their feet until they had dropped from 
peace into war. 

If some one could just calm those wild, 
frenzied forms for a minute; if one could 
open those ears and hearts closed from bit- 
terness and fear, one could point out the 
safe, sane way to reach the coveted goal. 
If they would but unite, form a pyramid, 
climb slowly upon each other’s shoulders, 
each helping, sustaining the other, they 
could one by one reach the realm of peace 
and pull their comrades up after them. 


Over a thousand years ago the road to 
world peace began at the top of a pyramid 
where upon a cross two outstretched arms 
directed the way. Head lowered in the 
cause of CHARITY, the pain-wracked fig- 
ure pointed to another signpost that read, 
“Father, forgive them for they know not 
what they do.” 


Seton High News 
Seton High School 
Baltimore, Maryland 


The School Press 
(Continued from Page 4) 


It will be a long time before American 
schools will receive publications from Euro- 
pean schools. Regardless of the return, the 
copies should be forwarded regularly. The 
interest that is aroused will some day bear 
fruit. If, through school papers, the youth 
of Europe can be taught a basic principle 
in the government of free peoples, no ex- 
penditure of time or effort shall have been 
without its appropriate reward. 
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Yearbook Division Program 


“Making Preparations for Your 
1949 Yearbook” 


Thursday, March 11 


2:30-3:30 General Meeting: Intro- 
duction of the Short Course in Year- 
books 
Speakers: 
Paul K. Blanchard, Warren Press, 
Boston, Mass. 
Allan S. Lassner, The Comet Press 
Inc., New York City 
William T. Cooke, Campus Publish- 
ing, New York and Philadelphia 
3:30-4:20 Sectional Meetings: 
Planning Your 1949 Book—William 
T. Cooke, Campus Publishing, 
New York and Philadelphia 
Developing a Working Dummy— 
Allan S. Lassner, The Comet Press 
Inc., New York City 
Producing 1949’s Book of the Year 
—Paul K. Blanchard, Warren Press, 
Boston, Mass. 
4:30-5:20 Sectional Meetings: 
Planning Your 1949 Yearbook— 
Charles C. Clegg, The Comet Press 
Inc., New York City 
Developing a Working Dummy— 
John C. Ursprung, Jr., Campus 
Publishing, Philadelphia 
Preparing Material for Your 1949 
Book—Paul K. Blanchard, Watr- 


ren Press, Boston, Mass. 


Friday, March 12 
1:30-2:20 Sectional Meetings: 

Recapitulation of Thursday’s Meet- 
ings 

William T. Cooke, Campus Publish- 
ing, New York and Philadelphia 

Arthur L. Fleisher, The Comet Press 
Inc., New York City 

Paul K. Blanchard, Warren Press, 
Boston, Mass. 

2:30-3:20 Sectional Meetings: 

Planning Your 1949 Book—Paul K. 
Blanchard, Warren Press, Boston, 
Mass. 

Preparing Material for Your 1949 
Book — John C. Ursprung, Jr., 
Campus Publishing, New York 
and Philadelphia 

Producing 1949’s Book of the Year 

—James H. Griffin, The Comet Press 
Inc., New York City 


March, 1948 


3:30-4:20 Sectional Meetings: 

Developing a Working Dummy— 
Paul K. Blanchard, Warren Press, 
Boston, Mass. 

Preparing Material for Your 1949 
Book — Elmer H. Lerner, The 
Comet Press Inc., New York City 

Producing 1949’s Book of the Year— 
William T. Cooke, Campus Pub- 
lishing, New York and Philadel- 
phia 

Financing The 1949 Book—Dewitt 
D. Wise, Campus Publishing, New 
York 

4:30-5:20 Student Round Table: Or- 
ganizing a Yearbook 

Ann McDonald, Managing Editor, 
Eastonian, Eastern High School, 
Washington, D. C. 

Saturday, March 13 
10:30-11:20 Clinic for Students: 

William T. Cooke, Campus Publish- 
ing, Leader 

Allan S. Lassner, The Comet Press 
Inc., Leader 





800 ROOMS ° 


RESTAURANT 


Singles $3 to $4.50 





Make Reservations Now If You 
Plan to Attend Summer School. 


HOTEL PARIS 


97th Street, between 
Broadway and Riverside Drive 


New York’s Newest 
Skyscraper Hotel 


800 BATHS e 


SOLARIUM 


Three in suite $3.00 per person 
Doubles $4.50 to $6.50 


ASSOCIATED JUNIOR 
COLLEGE PRESS 
Thursday, March 11 

2:30-3:20 p. m.—Sectional Meeting. 
Miss Jean Dalrymple, America’s lead- 
ing woman publicist, will discuss 
“School Publicity.” 

3:30-4:30 p. m. — Newspaper and 
Magazine Clinic. . 

Feature Articles: Mr. Ken Wallace, 
Feature Editor, Bergen Evening Record, 
Hackensack, N. J. 

Layouts: Mr. J. M. Boddington, 
Editor, The Yorker, York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Chairman. 

Photos and Cutlines: Mr. Edward 
Nelson, Progress Publishing Company, 
Caldwell, N. J. 

Friday, March 12 
2:30-3:20 p. m.—Sectional Meeting. 
Mr. Frederick Woltman, Feature 
Writer and Pulizer Prize Winner, New 
York World - Telegram, will discuss 
“News Features.” 

3:30-4:20 p. m.—Sectional Meeting. 
Mr. Robert Buggeln, Advertising Man- 
ager of New York Herald - Tribune, 


will discuss “Advertising Layouts.” 


800 RADIOS 


SWIMMING POOL 





For Special Attention Address 
Correspondence to: 


Martin Walters, Manager. 








Features of the Month... 


Miss Blanche Slaybaugh, Adviser to 
the N C Hi Times, New Cumberland, 
Pa., High School, assisted by Joyce 
Thomas and Mary Louise Frownfelter, 
co-Editors-in-Chief of the newspaper, 
selected the features which appear in 
this issue of the Review. To them we 
express our thanks and appreciation 


LADIES’ FASHIONS 
By Norma Jean Masemore, °49 


Today’s fashions make people wonder 
what this younger generation is really com- 
ing to. Beauty parlors get a lot of business. 
High hair-do’s and flashing make-up! Now 
their face is on, so what do they do? They 
go home and crwal into a so called dress. 


Ah! 


casion. 


A black dress; it just suits the oc- 


She thinks as she slips it on that she 
looks pretty neat. But here is the opinion 
of people who see her: (1) Hair do— 
looks like a steeple on top of a skyscraper. 
(2) Her bussel—similar to an over grown 
chicken. (3) A long skirt—resembles a 
(4) A ruffle 


down the sides—impression of a curtain 


sheet thrown over 2 brooms. 
drawn to one side. But being a girl, I 
can see exactly why ladies change their 
opinions. They go in for new styles, but 
this is one time they got more than they 
asked for. 
Don’t worry fellows! These fashions 
won't be in for long. (Just a year or two 
to suffer.) You'll soon be able to walk 
your girl down the avenue without wonder- 
ing if the other fellows think you have 
changed girls again. (Silly girl! ... a 
male.) 
York High Weekly 
York High School 
York, Pennsylvania 
ers: 

MY IDEAL 

I wonder if I shall ever see 

A boy who really appeals to me 

A boy who wouldn’t ever wear 

A lot of “slickum” on his hair 

A boy whose tie is always straight, 

Whose shirt’s tucked in, who’s never late 

I honestly believe that if I ever do, 

I won’t survive the shock, would you? 

Margaret Ann Shipp ’50 

Hi-Pal 
Cathedral High School 


Denver, Colorado 


BUBBLES BEMOAN STICKY FATE 


How would you like it? I ask you! 
Here I was livin’ peaceful in my tropical 
habitat. All around me bright feathered 
birds was flutterin’ and rich green jungle 
plants grew. The blue Pacific lopped 
calmly around the purty island. 

When all of a sudden I’m drawn roughly 
from my native tree and shipped to the 
U. S. and, brother, what happens to me 
there shouldn’t happen to a dawg. 

I’m mashed, boiled, and strained; putrid 
odors and hidedous tastes are added to me. 
All the garbage that a candy manufacturer 
As a 


I’m 


calls flavoring are mixed with me. 
final injustice I am dyed yellow. 
swished around in some sugar, wrapped and 
sent to Schmitt’s. 


There 


comes in and plunks down a nickel for me 


some maladjusted nincompoop 


and I’m his—till stuck under a study-hall 
desk. 

And, oh, the torture of it! 
a sickening slurp out between the red lips 


I ooze with 


and yellow green denture plates of the 
above mentioned idiot and explode with a 
large “pop” in the faces of innercent by- 
standers. 

The Big Injun 

Nyack Junior Senior High School 

Nyack, New York 

: a oe 

DESPERATE PHOTOGRAPHER 
PLEADS HIS CASE! 


Please, won’t someone listen to my tale 
of woe! I just have to tell my little story 
to someone. 

I will begin by introducing you to my 
dear friend Mr. Snap-it-quick, the school 
photographer, about whom this story is 
written. Here is his tale as he related it 
to me: 

“I wonder if the students really stop to 
think of the trials and tribulations that poor 
little me has to endure with—shall I call 
them “mousey misses!” 

As strange as it may seem, camera-shy 
girls are much bigger headache than im- 
petuous studes who are just dying to get 
their pictures taken. 

“Why, you ask, should I bother telling 
you this?” Is it that I too am a shutter- 
fiend? No, it’s just that I feel a bit sorry 
for poor little Mr. Snap-it-quick who tries 
so hard to please young lassies whose pic- 


tures are to adorn a page or two in the 
school’s yearbook. 

He is the one who must cope with all 
these problem-chillun’ who either insist on 
leering into the camera like toothpaste ads, 
or those who shrivel up at the sight of ict. 
Is he to be blamed for the loss of his hair 
—no, indeed, it’s just the result of a frenzied 
hair-pulling episode! 

Wouldn’t you, too, be slightly agitated, 
if after wasting about half an hour posing 
some students, just as you are about to 
snap the perfect photo one girl decides to 


open her mouth to give a wee bit of advice, 


and thus ruins an otherwise perfectly lovely 
shot? 

Won’t you, after hearing Mr. Snap-it- 
quick’s story, give some consideration and 
resolve to be the extinct species who is the 
photographer’s dream; the girl whom he 
would welcome with the phrase—holt it 
please! 

Terri Panczenza, pA 
The Theresian 
Little Flower Catholic H.S. for Girls 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


y es 
SHE’S LOVELY; SHE’S POPULAR; 
SHE HAS AN ACTIVITY TICKET 
By Anna Chan 


(From delayed broadcast of THS activity 
assembly) 


This is Percy “If I can’t give you the 
latest dirt, nobody else should try” Mc- 
Schnoz broadcasting this morning of Sep- 
tember 19 from the Tucson High School 
auditorium, where the presentation of extra- 
curricular activities will be presented to the 
study body. (We pause now for a brief 
inhalation.) 

As the students arrive to the tune of 
“Tallahassee” played by the swing band, 
the curtain rises. 

“To buy, or not to buy—that is the ques- 
tion.” No sooner is the problem for de- 
bate opened by the middleman, President 
Snyder, than Senator Hutchinson speaks. 

“I say, I’m talking to you, son, I say no 
boy will take out a girl unless she takes a 
After all, 
does he want to spend his money?—No!” 

“Them’s fightin’ words,” tetorts Mr. 


third party, her activity ticket. 


Drachman of the negative side. “Chivalry 
isn’t that dead—we’ll use her money.” 

The debate is on. Congresswoman Bates 
“I think—.” 


“Yes, that’s exactly what I said,” con- 


speaks, 
firms Drachman. 
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“Then we all agree?” concludes positive- 
side Peters. 

“All agreed.” 
the most satisfactory debate ever held—the 


You’ve just witnessed 


debators have all agreed to agree with the 
agreed. 

Now for a commercial from our spon- 
sors: Does everything go black when you 
close your eyes? Do you burpoliate con- 
Take Dr. Quack’s Quick Cure 


for all disorders. 


stantly? 


As the band is striking up “Ta-ra-ra- 
boom-ti-a,” six girls have come onto the 
stage doing a minimized can-can. To give 
you a close-up I'll turn you over to my 
assistant downstairs. 

“Legs, legs, legs—and I don’t mean 
Carey.” 

Actvities Parade 

This is Percy again. Now the girls are 
leading students dressed to represent various 
activities on stage. The different sports, 
arts and publications, besides the camera, 
radio, chess, language, athletic and many 
other clubs are represented. Take your 
choice. 

The curtain is now being brought down 
as Student-body President Snyder says these 
memorable words, “You are now excused 
to go to your next period class.” 

The Cactus Chronicle 
Tucson, Arizona 
, = F 
REFLECTIONS 
Harry Phipps 
A month ago, I leaned upon my ’sill 
And watched, across the western sea and sky, 
The twilight draw her purple veil until 
No light was left, save, shining clear and 
high, 
The evening star, and one warm gleam that 
lay 
Beneath it there—some lamp of home, new- 
lit 
Upon a distant island in the bay, 
Calling the day-long wanderer back to it. 
And then, I thought, that constant star that 
shone 
Remotely bright was like the heavens above 
This night-bound earth where each gropes 
on alone, 
But for the wavering spark of human love. 
Yet near and warm love’s flame; and oh, 
how far 


Peyond our reach that white, unchanging 


star! 


Horae Scholasticae 
St. Paul’s School 
Concord, N. H. 
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Today’s Youth 
Continued from Page 3) 


test, the young doctor in charge said, “You 
don’t remember me, but I was in your Eng- 
lish class. One day you tacked up on the 
board one of my compositions and said, 
‘There, that’s quality stuff!’ Then and there 
I decided to do something worthwhile. Here 
I am.” 

Sometimes it takes so little to steer a fel- 
low right. 

School papers should also build a bond 
between the school and community. They 
should always set the school forth in a 
favorable light. Stories can be slanted to 
gain community interest and to post it on 
school accomplishments and activities. 

EVERAL times I have noted bus riders 
sitting with highschoolers show an in- 
terest in the paper and school. They were 
interested in the enrollment story. Had 
the increased or decreased? 
What the teachers did during the summer 
vacation interested them too. 


enrollment 


To interest the adults of the community 
here are a few tips: 
1. Play up health studies, TB tests, and 


results as compared with other schools, 


dental check-ups, cancer studies, eye tests, 


comparative health of students. 

2. Emphasize value of physical training 
or any other course offered such as foods, 
driving lessons, and safety courses. 

3. Feature the school lunch program. 

4. Invite members in to discuss the ju- 
venile delinquency problem. 

5. Feature occupational opportunities of- 
fered by the community. 

6. Highlight both educational and re- 
creational opportunities. 

7. Give the history of school, or com- 
munity, featuring successful alumni. 

8. Contrast schools of past and present. 

9. Feature safeguards launched for health 
and safety of students. 

Teenagers are concerned with more than 
sports and fashions today. They are in- 
terested in staying alive, in curbing disease, 
in housing, in “One World” and great hu- 
manitarian efforts in this Atomic Age. 

We 


are going places fast and making history. 


This is a great time to be alive. 


The world is on the brink of a great era 
if we choose the right road. Either we rise 
to the heights of civilization and life abund- 


ant or we face catastrophe. 








A FINE HOTEL... 


An Ideal Location 
in New York... 


Located in the center of everything right 


at Times Square. Within easy walking dis- 
| tance of fashionable shops and all theatres. 
| Adjacent to express transportation facili- 


ties. 


Waulstack 


| 127 West 43rd Street 


Two moderately priced restaurants. 


Bryant 9-3000 
Thomas J. Kelly 
Managing Director 


New York City 
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CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
DIVISION 

Thursday, March 11, 2:30-3:20 

A Publisher Looks at the School 
Publication. Mr. Edward B. Rae, Vice- 
President of the Progress Publishing 
Company. A half-hour speech devoted 
to the mechanics of putting out a paper. 
Preparation of copy and proof. What 
happens at the printers. Deadlines, 
Photography. What and how to choose 
a paper and typography. Illustrations. 

Following this a twenty-minute ses- 
sion of questions from the floor. 

(3:30-4:20) 

Student panel. Discussion of art- 
work, photography, makeup, type faces, 
etc. Each student on the panel speak- 
ing about 2 or 3 minutes. Questions 
to individual speakers after the panel 
discussion. 

Friday, March 12, 2:30-3:20 

Mr. Richard Reid, managing editor 
of the Catholic News. A half hour 
speech on Catholic journalism and 
news content in the Catholic paper. 

Following this a twenty-minute ques- 
tion period from the floor. 

(3:30-4:20) 

Student panel on the content of the 
Catholic school publication covering 
the following points: sports writing, 
editorials, features, school news vs. 
community items. 

Following this a question period from 
the floor directed to the various 
speakers. 

It is suggested that on Saturday the 
representatives of the Catholic school 
papers make plans to visit one of the 
regular clinics held on this day. 


ESSENTIALS OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PUBLICATION 
TECHNIQUE 


Program chairman—Miss Esther R. 
Perlin, George Washington School, 
Philia, Pa. 

Seating Arrangement for Saturday 
Afternoon Luncheon. .Mrs. May Kelly 
The Techniques of Writing a News 
Article 

Mr. Carl Lewis, Assistant to Super- 
intendent, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
How to Write a Feature Article 





Twelve 


Convention Programs 


Miss Sarah Christie, Vice-Princi- 
pal, Central H.S., Trenton, N.J. 
Questions 
The Audience 
The Essence of a Good Interview 

Miss Helen McCarthy, Former 
Pres., Columbia Scholastic Press 
Advisers Assoc. 

Questions 
The Audience 
Demonstration: 

Interview: Dr. Joseph M. Murphy, 
Director of the Columbia Scho- 
lastic Press Association. 

Interviewers: 

1. Early Life 

Anne Deck, Colonian-Siwanian, 
Siwanoy School, Pelham, N.Y. 
William Balet, Colonial School, 
Pelham, New York 

2. Work During the War 

Ann Ten Eck, the Clarion, St. 
Bernard School, Saranac Lake, 
New York 

Representative of Henry Clay 


Beacon, Henry Clay School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
3. Future Plans 
Representative of John Lewis 
Reporter, J. L. Childs School, 
Floral Park, N. J. 
Edith Bonazzo, Editor of 
Beardsley Press, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut 
Mr. Raymond S. Michael, Principal of 
Junior H. S. No. 3, Trenton, New Jer- 


sey Discussion of Saturday’s Plans 


CLINICS—AN IMPORTANT 
CONVENTION FEATURE 
Thursday 
For New Advisers—Charles F. Troxell, 
Frankford H.S., Phila., Pa. 
Newspapers 3:30-4:20 
Editorial Policy—Lambert Greenawalet, 

CSPA Chairman for Standards, 
William Penn Sr. H.S., York, Pa. 
Newswriting—Christine Klauer, Wil- 
liam Bryant H.S., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 
Make-up—Mary E. Murray, Allegany 


H.S., Cumberland, Md. 
(Continued on Page 15) 
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- This is no fish story! 


Mind now ... we're not boasting. 


It’s just that we've been printing 
° fine yearbooks and literary-art maga- ° 


zines for so long that it’s become 
We feel quite confident 


part of us. 


. about our ability to temper layout ° 


with budget and still turn out prize 


winners in the CSPA competitions! 
, A post card will bring detailed 


7 information. 


: THE COMET PRESS, INC. 


. 200 VARICK STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY 14, N. Y. ° 
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Is Dennie in Your School? 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


Professor of Journalism 


University of Oregon 


You'll like Dennie Morton. She’s like 
some of the girls on your school newspaper 
staff. Which girls? 
come newspaperwomen. 
by Neta Lohnes Fra- 
A high school 


graduate, she looked for a summer job. 


Those eager to be- 


“By-line Dennie” 
zier is about Dennie Morton. 


Luckily, she got a job on a weekly news- 
paper, and she learned a lot. 

But there’s more to this deftly written 
story than just that. She works for a cru- 
sading editor who tries to solve a mystery. 
And there’s her family, a boy-friend, and 
Dennie’s ambition to go to college. Result: 
a readable and informative story. 


* * * 


Some newsmen write about news; others 
“Bob Lane, News Camera- 
It’s Ed- 


ward Ford’s story of a beginner in news 


photograph it. 
man” is about one of the latter. 
photography. 

Bob Lane got his start in press photog- 
His first job on a 
small newspaper was his initiation. He 


raphy in high school. 


found that taking news pictures is hard 
work and yet fun. 

This is a readable story. It also con- 
tains some guidance for teen-agers inter- 


Bob Lane’s 


story isn’t typical, but it’s plausible—and 


ested in photographing news. 


entertaining. 
‘e+ 


Are there secret societies in your school? 
Yet there may be mumo- 
And they have 
attractions—as Lawrence A. Keating reports 
in “Jerry Dowd, Fraternity Man.” 

This Jerry Dowd wanted to become a Zek 
and did. This decision complicated his life 
as an athlete and student journalist. Fi- 


Perhaps not. 
jumo groups off campus. 


nally he discovered that his fraternity wasn’t 
all that he thought it was. 

What did Jerry do? Well, this is the 
story of what one student editor did when 
he found out what sacret societies usually 
are like in high school. 
needs a Jerry Dowd. 


* *” * 


Maybe your school 


What’s better than fiction? Well, most 
imaginary stories about journalism are ex- 
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celled by those that are true. Anyhow 
Niver W. Beaman’s “Fat Man in a Phone 
Booth” is a brisk and readable book about 
an actual newspaperman. 

Identification? Beaman was city editor 
of the Waterbury American when it won 
a Pulitzer prize. And he worked in Corn- 
ing, New York, Philadelphia, and Miami. 
He topped this newspaper experience with 
the managing editorship of United Features. 

Beaman’s book gives an insight into the 
job of reporting today, yet it’s pleasant read- 
ing. Keep it in mind for a cold winter 
night. 


x x Ox 


Technically “Late City Edition” is not a 
Yet here Joseph G. 
Herzberg and other members of the New 
York Herald-Tribune staff 


metropolitan newspaper is produced. They 


reporting textbook. 
show how a 


have written an informative and useful 


book. 

Divided into 29 chapters, “Late City Edi- 
tion” deals with major problems of getting 
and writing news in big cities. It also deals 
with the girl reporter, Washington news, 
foreign reporting, and kindred topics. Yes, 
here’s a book that will be a valuable addi- 
tion to the staff or school library. 

“ss 


There have been many editors, but only 
one Bret Harte. He set type, worked for 
newspapers, edited the Overland Monthly, 
wrote for The Atlantic. Perhaps he achieved 
his greatest distinction as a short story 
writer. 

Romance? Adventure? Both are found 
in “The Best of Bret Harte.” English 
teachers will like the collection; so will their 
students. Here are nineteen selections with 
an introduction by Robert van Gelder. They 
present vividly life on the frontier when the 
Gold Rush was news. 

x * 

Probably there is no other book like John 
E. Allen’s “Newspaper Designing.” Basil 
L. Walters of the Knight newspapers says 
It also 
is a must for every school press library. 

Here’s a dynamic discussion of all the 


it’s a “must” for all newspapermen. 


problems of makeup—every section of the 
newspaper. Type faces, headline schedules, 
illustrations, and the like are covered. In- 
deed, there is even a chapter on the school 
newspapers. 

Allen notes some chief faults in school 


newspapers. They are “inappropriate name- 


> ee 


plates,” “too many headlines entirely in capi- 


tals,” “too many rules and dashes,” and “too 
many different kinds of type faces and ‘un- 


»” 


related faces’. 
* ok Ox 


If you can afford to buy just one new 
book on advertising, there now is one that 
It’s John V. 
It’s a 
substantial book based upon the author’s 


will help your school staff. 
Lund’s “Newspaper Advertising.” 


varied experience in newspaper work. 

True, Lund’s book isn’t written for school 
newspaper staffs. It’s for newspapermen. 
Yet because it’s so practical—and written 
in plain English—teen-agers will find it 
about as good a source as they could want 
for their help in building advertising. 

xk * Ok 

“A Century of Tribune Editorials” proves 
that the Chicago Tribune has been on the 
job for a hundred years. This collection 


opens with editorials which Abraham Lin- 
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coln may have read. It closes with the 
thought that “those who would not be slaves 
Well, here’s a 
glimpse of a powerful newspaper’s use of its 


And 


it’s impressive whether we agree or not with 


will not be slaveholders.” 
opportunities to provide leadership. 


the Tribune’s policies. 
x * x 

Teachers should read “Our Children Are 
Cheated.” So should parents. It tells what’s 
happening to education in America. It 
shows how many schools have deteriorated. 

It’s authoritative too. Benjamin Fine, the 
author, is education editor of the New York 
Times. He exposes evils, suggests solutions, 
challenges Americans everywhere. 

Unlike some who write about education, 
Dr. Fine avoids the technical jargon of 
He writes so readers can 
understand what he’s saying. The problems 
he discusses should be understood. 


* *%§* 


some educators. 


If reporting and basic journalism are 
synonymous, Michael L. Simmon’s “Writer’s 
Handbook of Basic Journalism” is not mis- 
named. It’s 99-page book in the Everyday 
Handbook Series. 


all about reporting and a glossary, but no 


It has eleven chapters— 


bibliography. 

This is a simple and practical little book. 
It should be handy for many student jour- 
nalists. True, it’s not so detailed as many 
longer books, but some beginners aren’t 
ready for thick textbooks. Take a look at 
it; it may. be useful for your staff. 

Incidentally, the staff cameraman may be 
interested in “Photography for All.” Those 
who sponsor the social program may find 
help in “Folk Dances for All” and “Popu- 
lar Ballroom Dances for All.” 


* * 


Do you stand up for your rights? Per- 
haps not; maybe you don’t have to, but 
there was a time when men had to do that. 
Carl Carmer’s “For the Rights of Men” 
tells about these times. 

Among his heroes are John Peter Zenger, 
Thomas Paine, Thomas Jefferson, and Matt 
Lyon. Garrison and Lovejoy along with 
Zenger 


were courageous newspapermen. 
These men fought for civil rights even when 
it meant being mobbed or martyred. Here 
are the stories of their service—stories told 
briefly and with illustrations. 


$s 
Mary Allen or Johnny Smith can’t start 
at the top of the ladder to succeed in public 


relations. Still they don’t have to learn 
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everything the hard way. There are a num- 
ber of news books in this field, among them 
“Practical Public Relations” by Rex F. Har- 
low and Marvin M. Black. 

In this comprehensive textbook, the auth- 
ors discuss the foundations, divisions, tools, 
The 
chapter on the public relations worker should 


Ex- 


amining opportunities, it emphasizes the 


and other factors in public relations. 
be very helpful to high school readers. 


qualifications and training desirable for pro- 


fessional men and women in public relations. 
* * * 

“Blueprint for Public Relations” by D. H. 
Plackard and C. Blackmon provides the 
“know-how” in this field. The major em- 
phasis is on “minimax relations” —particu- 
larly in business organizations. 

Vocational advice is offered in a chapter 
This includes a list 


Teen-agers interested in this 


on “the profession.” 
of “don’ts.” 
field will find this book easy to understand 
as well as sound in its suggestions. 

x * * 


C. J. Medlin’s “Hints for Yearbook Edi- 


tors” deserves prompt attention in school 
The author is widely known 
His 
advice is sound and practical—so much so 


that a more detailed book would be wel- 


come. 


press circles. 
as a specialist in yearbook production. 


Pictures make the yearbook, says Medlin. 
That means the more pictures, the better 
support—and the better pictures, the more 
support! He also discusses copy and lay- 
out, putting the book to bed, and related 
editorial problems. Typographically, the 
booklet is difficult to read because of need- 
lessly wide columns. Even so, its tips should 
be just what many beginners want. 


. a 


Well, 


that’s no crime, but it’s easier to commit a 


So you want to write non-fiction! 
crime. Writing is easy; good writing isn’t. 
Much may be learned, however, from suc- 
One of them, Robeson 


Bailey, has organized his counsel and sug- 


cessful writers. 


gestions in “Techniques in Article-Writing.” 

Bailey uses a unique approach. He pre- 
sents a series of chapters, each with an ar- 
ticle prefaced by the writer’s comment. This 
Not too 
easy to use as a textbook, this book is still 


is followed by Bailey’s comment. 
worthwhile. Under three sections, personal 
experience, getting the facts, and profes- 
sional experience, much is said that should 
help the beginner—who has it in him—to 
make good. 


Its First Hun- 
is the official history of a 
Volume III, also by 
Philip Kinsley, covers the twenty years from 
1880 to 1900. 


extol the newspaper. 


“The Chicago Tribune: 
dred Years” 


notable newspaper. 
He continues, of course, to 


Joseph Medill, important in the Tribune’s 
history, receives his share of the praise. 
His death, some say, marked the end of an 
era. An undiscriminating study, this story 
is based largely on the Chicago Tribune 
files. 


a a. 


Once a newspaperman has been dead a 
century, his works may be recognized as 
literature. In any event, many newspaper- 
men have contributed to American litera- 
ture. This is apparent in “The Shapers of 
American Fiction” by George Snell. 

“The shapers” are classified as romantics, 
apocalyptics, temperamentists, and realists. 
Among them are Poe, Hearn, Hemingway, 
Steinbeck, Twain, and Dreisler, one-time 


Readable enough, Snell’s book 
will appeal to many English teachers. 


journalists. 


Books reviewed in this issue: 


BY-LINE DENNIE. By Neta Lohnes Frazier. 
New York: Crowell. 249 pp. $2.50. 

BOB LANE, NEWS CAMERAMAN. By 
Edward Ford. Philadelphia: Macrae-Smith. 243 


pp. $2. 
JERRY DOWD, FRATERNITY MAN. By 


Lawrence A. Keating. New York: Lantern 
Press. 256 pp. $2.50. 
FAT MAN IN A PHONE BOOTH. By 


Niver W. Beaman. Chicago: Cloud. 247 pp. 


$2.50. 
LATE CITY EDITION. Edited by Joseph 
G. Herzberg. New York: Holt. 282 pp. $3. 
THE BEST OF BRET HARTE. Edited by 
Wilhelmina Harper and Aimee Peters. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin. 434 pp. $3.50. 
NEWSPAPER DESIGNING. By John E. 
Allen. New York: Harper. 478 pp. $6. 
A CENTURY OF TRIBUNE EDITO. 
RIALS. Chicago: Chicago Tribune. 156 pp. 
OUR CHILDREN ARE CHEATED. By 
Benjamin Fine. New York: Holt. 244 pp. $3. 
WRITER’S HANDBOOK OF _ BASIC 
JOURNALISM. By Michael L. Simmons. 
New York: Barnes & Noble. 102 pp. $ .75. 
FOR THE RIGHTS OF MEN. By Carl 
Carmer: Hinds, Hayden, and Eldredge. 64 pp. 


$2. 

PRACTICAL PUBLIC RELATIONS. By 
Rex F. Harlow and Marvin M. Black. New York: 
Harper. $4. 442 pp. 

BLUEPRINT FOR PUBLIC RELATIONS. 
By D. H. Plackard and C. —— New 
York: McGraw-Hill. $2. 355 p 

HINTS FOR YEARBOOK EDITORS. By 
C. J. Medlin. Manhattan: Kansas State Col- 
lexe. 27 pp. 

TECHNIQUES IN ARTICLE-WRITING. 
By Rokeson — New York: D. Appleton- 
Ce-turv. 272 p 

THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE: ITS FIRST 
HUNDRED YEARS. Vol. III, 1880-1900. By 
Philip Kinsley. Chicago: The Chicago Tribune. 
359 ov. 

THE SHAPERS OF AMERICAN FIC: 
TION. By George Snell. New York: Dutton. 
316 pp. $3.75. 
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Convention Programs 


(Continued from Page 12) 


Book Review—A. Rothenber, Girls’ 
Commercial H.S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Features—Other than creative writing 
—Sigmund J. Sluszka, Sewanhaka 
H.S., Floral Park, N. Y. 

The Special Column—Helen A Top- 
ham, High School, Wildwood, 
New Jersey 

Cartooning for Editorial Page—Pris- 
cilla M. Zink, Warren Harding 
H.S., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Headlines—Bryan Barker, Academy, 
Mercersburg, Pa. 

Magazines 3:30-4:20 

Layout Problems—Arnold Bank, De- 
signer, N. Y. 

Art and Format—Ruth Blaine, Julia 
Richman H.S., N. Y. 

The Book Cover—Mildred Goble, 
Prospect Hill School, Pelham, New 
York 

Short Story—Frederick Scribner, High 
School, Greenwich, Conn. 

Newspapers 4:30-5:20 


52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Humor—M. B. Sanford, Central H.S., 
Trenton, N.J. 

Sports Page—Cleon Fleck, Central H. 
S., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

The Feature Page—Mrs. Carroll S. 
Slick, H.S., Upper Darby, Pa. 

Personal Column—Margaret E. 
Thomas, H.S., Milford, Conn. 

Newswriting—with special reference to 
leads—Bryan Barker, Academy, 
Mercersburg, Pa. 

Magazines 4:30-5:20 

Sports Writing—Walter E. Brown, S. 
J., Xavier H.S., N. Y. 

Features—Sister Anna Mercedes, Ca- 


thedral H.S., N. Y. 
Newspapers 10:30-11:20 
The Interview—Dr. Mary Baylson, H. 
S. for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Human Interest on the Printed Page— 
Alberta M. Ellis, South Hills H.S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Newswriting—Christine Klauer, Wil- 
liam Bryant H.S., Long Island 
City, N.Y. 
Features—Sister Anna Mercedes, Ca- 


thedral H.S., N. Y. 








Molloy Made Smithcrafted 
Year Book Covers 


For Fine Year Books 


2857 North Western Ave. 
Chicago 18, IIl. 





Special Column—Charles S. McCarthy, 
Crosby H.S., Waterbury, Conn. 

The Sports Page—Mrs. Dorothy H. 
Sanderson, Former Editor ESSPA, 
Ellenville, N.Y. 

Magazines 10:30-11:20 

Art and Format—Ruth Blaine, Julia 
Richman H.S., N. Y. 

Art Illustration—Mary E. Geiger, HLS., 
Williamsport, Pa. 

Sports Writing—Walter E. Brown, 
S. J., Xavier H.S., N. Y. 

Format and Style—Phillip Frankle, 
Abraham Lincoln H.S., Brooklyn, 
New York 


Convention Pre-View 
(Continued from Page 5) 


opening of the Convention, they should 
plan to spend some time with the United 
Nations. 

The concluding Luncheons will be held 
at the Commodore and Biltmore Hotels 
where identical programs will be observed. 
The former will take care of 2500 Luncheon 
guests and the latter, 735. 





332 South LaBrea Ave. 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
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somebody’s alumni) and these stars are, 
with rare exceptions, pleased to return, visit 
their old schools, and appear at benefits 
which the school may run to raise money for 


a good cause. 
eee gomnel connected with the problems 


of campaigning and fund raising are 
the problems each school meets in prepar- 
ing dramatic presentations. By reading ex- 
change newspapers, you understand their 
problems and you are interested to observe 
how they finally found the right play, cast 
it, staged it, and sold tickets for it. Their 
success with a certain play may very well 
give you the clue for the next production 
in your school. 

At another school they revived an oper- 
etta popular in your grandmother’s day, and 
their success in that venture may give you 
the courage to revive some other old musi- 
cal piece that turns out to be lively, amus- 
ing, tuneful, and very cheap in regard to 
royalty payment. Another newspaper gives 
an account of a clever original skit worked 
out by the members of the senior class, and 
their basic idea, embroidered with the par- 
ticular details of your school life, may pro- 
vide the best Senior Night that you’ve had 
in your school in many a year. If you can 
show your faculty members accounts of 
successful faculty shows in two or three 
different publications, you may prevail upon 
them to do likewise and thus insure for 
yourselves a memorable and hilarious eve- 


ning. 


ND now we come to the most de- 

lightful uses of the exchange, a use 
that brings about a particularly happy un- 
derstanding. All of you associate your high 
school years with, (to borrow from the 
Academy Award) “The Best Years of Our 
The regular reading of your ex- 
changes will give you hundreds of wonder- 


Lives.” 


ful ideas for making your social life at 
high school interesting and exciting. 
Students of a city school, reading about 
a real rodeo held by a Texas school, can 
adopt the whole idea and modify it and 
burlesque it in their own big gym with gay 
costumes, a Rodeo Queen, and caricatured 
animals. A funny clowning act in a swim- 
ming exhibition in a school in Ohio may 
prove to be the needed ingredient for a 


similar event in a school in Oregon. The 
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Exchanges---Instuments of Understanding 
(Continued from Page 7) 


description of the decorations at a prom 
in California may give invaluable hints to 
the committee arranging a prom in Ala- 
bama. The chairman of the entertainment 
committee of a club in New York may be 
frantic thinking up a novel program for 
his club’s term party, but he reads of a 
successful club program enjoyed in Colo- 
rado and his sanity is restored. 

A group of students in one small town 
read that a group of students in another 
small town arranged a very successful trip 
to a large city. They learned about chap- 
eronage and the other mechanics of such 
an enterprise and they enjoyed the first of 
what has now become a traditional form of 
social activity in that school. 


eres such a group of ex- 

changes can be an invaluable aid in 
the improvement of your own school news- 
paper. The study of the layout and ty- 
pography used by others will either assure 
you of the excellence of your own set-up 
or will give you dozens of ways for improv- 
ing your publication. The careful analysis 
of other schools’ news source will open up 
to you many sources in your school that 
you may have overlooked. 

Their selection of subjects for feature ar- 
ticles can inspire your writers to discover 
subjects of similar interest to your readers. 
Every publication wants to have good 
columns, and after you read columns from 
somebody else’s paper, you may discard some 
of your columns and add new ones. How- 
ever, no matter what else you may gain 
by reading your exchanges, one thing is cer- 
tain. The actual writing of your stories will 
be improved if your reporters and other 
writers acquire the habit of reading the ma- 
terial of other young journalists. This is 
especially important in relation to the de- 
velopment of style in writing. 

In addition to these specific aids to un- 
derstanding the problems of others and im- 
proving your newspaper, this system of ex- 
changes has the important effect of giving a 
complete picture of community living. The 
editorial picture, not only the school prob- 
lems, but also the serious thoughts and sub- 
jects that are currently uppermost in the 
community mind. 

The pages of each school newspaper are 
full of material to widen the horizons of 


students in far-off towns and cities. They 
learn what holidays are celebrated locally 
and they learn the reason for celebrating 
those holidays. They read of the music and 
dancing in that locality. Through the poetry 
and descriptive features they share the 
beauty of the countryside that surrounds 
that distant school. Through the advertise- 
ments they learn something of the commer- 
cial life of that neighborhood. 

In a lighter vein, they are made aware 
of the latest styles and fads and hobbies 
and colloquial speech of their contempo- 
raries in distant parts of the United States. 
Often they read of differences, but most 
often they discover that fundamentally they 
are all the same alert, vital, socially-minded, 
happy young people—in short, Americans. 
This broad picture coming through a system 
of exchanges is to me the best reason for 
the establishment of such a project. 


American Press Institute 
Discusses Tabloids, Comics 


From the Sooner State Press, the weekly 
publication of the School of Journalism of 
the University of Oklahoma for the news- 
paper editors and publishers of that State, 
comes the following information of interest 
to student editors the country over as well 
as to their older cousins in the professional 
field: 

Shorter sentences and simplified style 
were favored by managing editors at the 
recent seminar at Columbia University. 
Max K. Gilstrap, assistant to the managing 
editor of the Christian Science Monitor, de- 
scribed the American Press Institute discus- 
sions in an article published October 25. 

Tabloids are becoming more popular, the 
editors agreed. They are convenient in size 
and for display purposes. 

Makeup improvements are being carried 
out everywhere, with use of more pictures, 
italics, indentations and shorter headlines. 

Leading comic strips are read by 80 per 
cent of adults, public opinion survey experts 
told the editors, with single panels even more 
popular than comics. A one-column head 
has as much reader attention as a banner, 
which is too long to be scanned easily, and 
more readers turn to the left than the right 
size of the page, the survey men reported. 

Educators, financial experts and natural 
scientists all said that newspapers were over- 
looking opportunities in not giving more 
coverage to their respective fields. 
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DEMOCRACY WILL BE 
SAVED IN OUR SCHOOLS 


Make your school outstanding as an experience in 
“happy, profitable working-together” 


Give your students and teachers these helps 


ACTIVITY PROGRAMS—Current thought of leaders in the 
field of democratic group activities. 

SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES—An assembly program for each week 
of the school year. 

CLASS PLAYS—Help in selecting and staging dramatic pro- 
ductions. 

CLASS ORGANIZATIONS—Directions for the successful guid- 
ance of school groups. 

FINANCING ACTIVITIES—Suggestions for financing student 
funcations. 

ATHLETICS—News and ideas on late developments in intra- 
mural and interscholastic sports. 

DEBATE—Both sides of the current high school debate question. 

DEPARTMENT CLUBS—Instructions and aids in the directing 
of school clubs of all types. 

HOME ROOMS—lIdeas and plans for educative home room 
projects. 

PEP ORGANIZATIONS—Devices for stimulating loyalty and 
school spirit. 

STUDENT PUBLICATIONS—Guidance in the production of 
school newspaper and yearbook. 

PARTIES AND BANQUETS—Suggestions for educative and 
wholesome social activities. 

STUDENT GOVERNMENT—Sound direction in the develop- 

ment of student sense of responsibility. 


MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES—Music, commencement, point 
systems, etc. 
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Each month “School Activities” will bring you timely material by authorities in 
these fields. 


Subscription price $2.50 


Subscribe now! 


School Activities 


1515 LANE STREET TOPEKA, KANSAS 



































eAn Invitation 


is extended to You and Your Publication to participate in the 


Twenty-Fourth Annual Convention 


of the 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


to be held at 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY IN 


THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


11-12-13 MARCH 1948 


Circulars and Registration Forms were mailed to all schools on January 30, 1948. Additional 


copies may be had upon request. 


Hotel accommodation lists may be had on application. 


The Columbia University Theatre Bureau, % Bookstore, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y., 
will handle all Theatre, Concert and Amusement requests. 


The Columbia University Travel Service, same address as Theatre Bureau, will handle all re- 
quests for Travel by air, bus, or rail, guided sightseeing and trips to such points of interest as 


Rockefeller Center, Radio City, etc. 


OUTLINE OF THE PROGRAM 


(Speakers, Topics, Rooms, and Final Notices Will Be Given in the Program Issued at the Convention) 


THURSDAY, MARCH 11 


9:00 A.M.-12 Noon—Late Registration—Information 
Desk, McMillin Theatre Lobby. 


1:30 P.M.—Opening Session—McMillin Theatre. 
2:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 

3:30 P.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics. 
4:30 P.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics. 
4:30 P.M.—Feature Lecture—McMillin Theatre. 
The Evening hours are free. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 12 
10:00 A.M.—General Meeting—McMillin Theatre. 
11:00 A.M.—Convention Picture—Low Library Steps. 
11:00 A.M.—Luncheon Period Begins. 
Delegates—Nearby Restaurants. 


Faculty Advisers—Men’s Faculty Club. 


See Divisional Programs, also. 


For additional information write 


FRIDAY, MARCH 12 


1:30 P.M.—Advisers’ Meeting. Student Round Tables. 

2:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 

3:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 

4:30 P.M.—Feature Lecture—McMillin Theatre. 

6:00 P.M.—Dinner—Delegates to National Council of 
Scholastic Press Associations—By Invita- 
tion, Men’s Faculty Club. 

The Evening hours are free. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 13 


9:15 A.M.—General Meeting—McMillin Theatre. 

10:00-11:30 A.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics. 

12:30 P.M.—Convention Luncheon—Grand Ballrooms of 
the Commodore and Biltmore Hotels. An- 
nouncement of Special Awards, Gold Key 
Awards; Noted Guests and Speakers; Con- 
vention Birthday Cake Ceremony. 


The Convention Adjourns. 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
Joseph M. Murphy, Director 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


320-24 FAYERWEATHER HALL 


NEW YORK 27, N. Y. 











